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the amount for the next 12 months with as 
little delay as possible, or the posting of 
their copies will be discontinued. 
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2s. 6d., post free for the United Kingdom, 
and 3s. for America, the Colonies and 
abroad. Our American subscribers may 
remit us 1$ greenback which will cover a 
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All communications to the Publishing 
Office, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be 
responsible for the loss of any MS. sent by 
post. Contributors will please enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for the 
eventual return of their MS. 





PRESENT AND FUTURE CONCERT 
EVENTS AND NEWS. 


AT HOME. 

BACKHAUS’ PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
OUR regular autumn concert season was 
opened by Mr. Backhaus, who gave a 
pianoforte recital on Saturday afternoon, 
October the 5th, at the Queen’s Hall, 
attracting a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. Herr Backhaus is an excellent in- 


terpreter of Bach as well as Beethoven 
and Chopin and on this occasion he won 
the admiration of all that had the good 
fortune to be present. The works of the 
three masters, just named were rendered 
in the most dignified manner; Chopin 
admitted of no comparisons, not even 
with that of the acknowledged great 
Chopiniste, par excellence, M. de Pach- 
mann. If I saythis, Ihave saidall! The 
scheme also included Bach’s Italian Con- 
certo in F, Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor, 
Op. 57, Liszt’s Sonata in B minor and no 
less than twelve pieces by Chopin. 
Numerous encores were extorted at the 
end, as a well-known critic asserts: “by 
the insatiable women and _ schoolgirls!” 
The recital was managed by Messrs. 
Schulz-Curtius and Powell. 





MISS MURIEL GORDON 

At the Salle Erard the same afternoon, 
gave “Some Songs at the Piano” in which 
she displayed versatility of style, humour 
and an extremely clear enunciation. The 
recitalist was assisted by Signor G. de 
Lucia (piano), Mr. Frank Arnold (violin) 
and Miss Constance Coopman (reciter), 
with Mrs. Baillie at the piano. Miss 
Coopman attracted attention by reciting 
Browning's “ Herve Riel” and Mr. Arnold 
gave valuable assistance by playing 
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“Romance” by D’Ambrosio “al some 
Spanish Dances by Sarasate. Miss Muriel 
Gordon excelled in her rendering of 
Liza Lehmann’s popular “If no one 
ever marries me” and several other popu- 
lar items. 





MISS RITA HOPE’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
Miss Rita Hope, an Australian pianist, 
gave a pianoforte recital on Saturday 
afternoon, October 12th, at the Bechstein 
Hfall. The newcomer is possessed of a 
fine technique, the result of the teaching 
of Professor Leschetizky. Her programme 
included Beethoven’s “ Pastoral” Sonata 
in D, several items by Chopin, a Bar- 
carolle and Toccata by her master, etc. 
Miss Feilding Roselle sang in place of 
Miss Carlotta de Feo, indisposed. Messrs. 
Vert and Sinkins managed the concert. 


——_—_—___—_- 
MR. JOSKA SZIGETI’S CONCERT. 

This 1s a young violinist of very great 
ability and virtuosity who certainly 
deserves to arouse the greatest enthusiasm 
in the violinistic world and the numerous 
enthusiastic admirers in it. To say that 
he is a “star” artist, would certainly be 
carrying enthusiasm too far, but as he has 
youth in his favour, combined with a 
charming, modest and almost captivating 
appearance, it may be possible for him to 
entice public appreciation to such ‘an ex- 
tent, that he may one day, surpass the vir- 
tuosity of a Kreisler and perhaps even a 
Kubelik. In the first place he has a beau- 
tiful tone, a fascinating and unerring 
technic, facility of bowing and almost 
unerring intonation. Those excellent 
qualifications were clearly shown in the 
admirable way in which he got through a 
long and interesting programme at his 
concert, which took place on Monday 
afternoon, October 14th, at the Queen’s 
Hall. Our young virtuoso had the assist- 
ance of the New Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Thomas Beecham, who 
works with his hands alone, 2.e., without 
the aid of the familiar dé¢on. The band 
gave excellent account of itself and gave 
some fine readings of Lalo’s Symphony in 
G thinor, “La Forét Enchantée” of V. 
d’Indy and Smetana’s Symphonic-Poem, 
“Sarka.” The following items served the 
young concert-giver for a “show” of his 
powers: Violin Concerto in E major, No. 





“ 





2 by Bach “ih Tehalinidey’s beautiful 
Concerto in D. 

It will interest many of our readers in 
the provinces that they will presently be 
able to hear the young artist who is 
arranging a tour through many of our 
provincial towns, including the follow- 
ing: Nov. Ist, Eastbourne; “and, London; 
4th, Leamington; 6th, Southport ; oth, 
Bournemouth; 11th, Redford; 12th, Hull; 
16th, Guildford; 19th, Leeds; 23rd, New- 
castle; 25th, Hanley; 26th, Newark; 27th, 
Louth; Dec. 2nd, FPlackburn; 3rd, 
Darwen; 4th, Clitheroe ; 6th, Chester ; gth, 
Southsea; 10th, Ryde; 11th, W inchester ; 
12th, Birmingham; 16th, North Shields; 
17th, Leeds; 22nd, Edinburgh; Jan. 11th, 
Liverpool; 13th, Southport; 15th, Ips- 
wich; 16th, Colchester; 18th, Guildford; 
20th, Bedford; 21st, London; 23rd, 
Barrow-in-Furness; 27th, St. Albans; 
28th, Cambridge; 30th, Exeter; Feb. rst, 
Torquay; 5th, Budapest; 1oth, Leaming- 
ton; 14th, London; 17th, Liverpool; 21st, 
Berlin; 27th, Hanley; 29th, Dundee; 
March 4th, Nottingham. 

MISS GRACE KEMP-GEF’S VOCAL RECITAL. 

This took place at the Pechstein Hal! 
on Tuesday evening, October the 15th. 
The recitalist has an attractive style and 
sings pleasantly enough, but in some ways 
she proved herself too ambitious, she w ‘as 
therefore more successful in songs that 
did not require more than an average tech- 
nique, than she has at command at 
present. Miss Kemp-Gee had the co- 
operation of Mr. William Henley (violin) 
and Miss Mabel Rutland (piano). 


NEW ST. JAMES’ HALL. 


The new St. James’ Hall, in Great Port- 
land Street, is to be opened, acccrding to 
present arrangments, on February 12. As 
originally contemplated the building 
should have been completed by the present 
month, and it is stated that the postponc- 
ment of the opening has necessitated the 














cancelling of some 200 lettings between 
now and * January. 

Sallie mas 
MLLE. MARIE AL TONA’S “VOCAL RECITAL. 


This took place on Thursday after- 
noon, Oct. 17, at the AZolian Hall, under 
the management of Mr. N. Vert Accord- 
ing to programme Mdlle. Altona was 


assisted by Mr. Jean Schwiller (violcn- 














cello), and Mr. Harold Samuel at the 
piano. The programme included Novelties 
and Songs in MS. by Italian, French, 
German, Russian, Finnish and English 
composers. There were no less than some 
twenty songs, all marked “for the first 
time!” Mr. Schwiller played two violon- 
cello solos, to wit: “ Aria,” Pergolesi, and 
“Ta Source” by Davidoff. 





MR. RICHARD BUHLIG’S PIANOFORTE 
CONCERT. 

By glancing over the programme, one 
will naturally admit that Mr. Buhlig had 
set himself a herculean task for his fare- 
well concert on October 17th, prior to his 
departure for America. The concert took 
place at the Queen’s Hall, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Henry J. Wood and his 
orchestra. Besides a glance of the pro- 
gramme, which ran thus: Mozart, Over- 
ture, “ Nozze di Figaro”; Schumann, Con- 
certo in A minor; César Franck, Varia- 
tions Symphoniques; Liszt, Concerto in A 
major; Liszt-Busoni, Rhapsodie Espag- 
nole; it need only be added, that Mr. 
Buhlig’s playing was of such a character, 
that it could not fail to add another suc- 
cess to the many he has already achieved 
and that it has still further advanced him 
in the estimation of his audiences—if such 
a thing can still be possible. The concert 
was under the management of Miss E. L. 
Robinson. 





The Concert Direction E. L. Robinson 
inform us that they have arranged to give 
two grand orchestral concerts, at which 
Herr Emil von Reznicek (the conductor of 
the Warsaw Philharmonic Society and 
Imperial Opera and the Berlin “ Kammer- 
orchester” concerts) will make his first 
appearance in England, and Mr. Vivian 
Hamilton (pianist) will make his first 
appearance in London. For these two 
concerts the full Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
have been specially engaged and they will 
take place at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday 
evenings, November 5 and 12. The pro- 
gramme of the first concert will include a 
Symphony by Friedmann Bach which has 
recently been discovered by Herr von 
Reznicek in the Royal Library at Berlin, 
and which has not been previously per- 
formed, at any rate, not for many years; 
also the first performance in England of 
Reznicek’s “Ironic” Symphony in B flat, 
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two new songs for contralto and orchestra 
by Mr. Vivian Hamilton, to be sung by 
Mme. Edna Thornton, Beethoven’s Piano- 
forte Concerto in E flat and Berlioz’ 
Overture to “King Lear.” 

At the second concert Mrs. George 
Swinton will be the vocalist, who will in- 
troduce three new songs for contralto and 
orchestra by Miss Ethel Smyth, and Mr, 
Vivian Hamilton will play Xaver Schar- 
wenka’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 1, in B 
flat minor. The programme will also in- 
clude a first performance of two Sym- 
phonic Impressions by- Dr. Vaughan 
Williams (“In the Fen Country ”), a Suite 
de Ballet (first performance) by Mr. 
Vivian Hamilton, Reznicek’s Overture to 
his Opera, “ Donna Diana” (first perform- 
ance in England), and Wagner’s Overture 
to “Die Meistersinger.” 





MISCHA ELMAN’S CONCERT. 

Spohr’s “Gesangscene” was _ perhaps 
the principal item in the programme of 
Mischa Elman’s concert, and the manner 
in which the young artist discharged his 
somewhat onerous task fully proved that 
the work, although somewhat antiquated, 
does not yet require to be shelved. Mr. 
Elman had the valuable support of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, under the 
conductorship of N. Mlynarski, who is the 
conductor of the Moscow Philharmonic 
Society, and of whom a short notice ap- 
peared in our last issue. Besides direct- 
ing the “Egmont” Overture and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony, he led the 
band to an extraordinary success in Sigis- 
mund Moszkowski’s “Die Steppe.” Mischa’s 
playing was as clever and fascinating as 
ever, and the audience at the end went 
away thoroughly convinced that there was 
only one Mischa! 





LADY HALLE AND MR. L. BORWICK. 

These two artists gave a joint recital 
at the Bechstein Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, Oct. 19th. The result of their per- 
formances was the proof of a_ perfect 
“ensemble” and a finish of style that can 
only be expected from artists of their 
rank. Their concerted pieces included 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 30 and Schu- 
bert’s Fantasia, Op. 159. Lady Hallé 
also played a group of violin solos with 
her usual success. 
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MISS ALICE CLIFTON’S RECITAL. 

The same evening Miss Clifton gave a 
vocal recital and again aroused great in- 
terest by her beautiful voice and excellent 
style and finish, Among the renderings 
that won special favour may be named 
“Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt” and 
Bohn’s “Still wie die Nacht.” z. ¥. 





ABROAD. 


A REPORT published early in the week by 
a Western paper that Jan Kubelik had 
decided to abandon his tour of America 
this season, being urged to do so by his 
wife, has been tlatly denied by Daniel 
Frohman, the violinist’s manager, who 
says that the rumour is absolutely without 
foundation. 

When the statement was _ published 
Kubelik was notified without delay, and 
he immediately dispatched the following 
cablegram to Mr. Frohman. 

“Absolutely no truth in report not 
coming to-America. I commence tour in 


New York, November 10. Wife accom- . 


panies me. KUBELIK.” 





The interior arrangement of the Royal 
Opera House in Dresden is to be altered. 
At the same time it is reported that La 
Scala in Milan is also to be altered and 
that the management has taken the 
Dresden Opera House as it now is for a 
model in regard to the arrangement of 
the orchestra section. 





Milwaukee is to have a series of his- 
torical concerts this season co be given 
under the direction of Eugene I:uening. 
Mr. Luening has engaged among other 
local talent, Mrs. E. H. Neyman, soprano 
and two Chicago artists, Hans von 
Schiller, pianist and Hugo Heermann, 
violinist. 





The new concert-room in the Vatican, 
which was begun a year ago by the Pope’s 
orders, is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. It will be the largest hall in Rome, 
and will be dedicated with a series of 


concerts under the direction of Don Perosi. 





Eugene Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, is 
to give two recitals in Queen’s Hall, 
London, in the early part of December. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Vladimir Dubinsky, formerly first 
‘cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, has 
returned to New York to organize a trio 
for the performance of chamber music. 
For three seasons he has been identified 
with Joseph MacIntyre, giving chamber 
music programmes in Plainfield, N.J. and 
Philadelphia. These well-known musi- 
cians have met with such success.that they 
now purpose forming a_ permanent 
organization which will give concerts 
throughout the East. Engagements have 
already been secured in Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. 





SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 

MENDELSSOHN’S DEATH. 
By William Hepworth. 
ON the fourth of November, sixty years 
have passed away since Felix Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy died. In our days it 
seems to be a special problem in certain 
circles to make the world forget what 
Mendelssohn represented in musical art 
and has done for it; one need only men- 
tion this: how frequently his composi- 
tions have already been marked as having 
become a thing of the past, especially his 
oratorios. Therefore an occasional retro- 
spect to the year 1847 will be the more 
interesting as it shows how Mendelssohn's 
genius and works were fully recognised 
by his contemporaries. 

This is particularly to be remarked in 
certain letters written to Franz Hauser by 
Moritz Hauptmann, who died on the 3rd 
of January, 1868, after having been occu- 
pied for twenty six years as one of the 
successors of Johann Sebastian Bach at 
St. Thomas’ Church, in Leipzig, and 
having been proved not only by his noble- 
minded character as a man as well as an 
artist, but also by his really great musical 
abilities, as a worthy successor of the 
great Sebastian Bach. The above men- 
tioned letters (two volumes, edited by Dr 
Alfred Schoene, at Breitkopf and Haertel 
in Leipzig, 1871), give us a view into the 
events at that time, being written in such 
a style, that one can quite imagine these 
events as clearly as if one had experienced 
them oneself. 

Some parts of these also ger se highly 
interesting letters, which contain numer- 
uos instructive thoughts, spirited and 
striking remarks, may follow here, with 
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special permission of the publishers, so 
far as they relate to Mendelssohn’s death : 


I. 
LEIPZIG, Wednesday, November 3rd, 1847. 
In the evening. 


DEAR HAUSER,—I begin this letter in 
a very sad and anxious state of mind; 
Mendelssohn is so ill, that one fears for 
his life. About three weeks ago he had a 
peculiar attack, hands and feet became 
ice-cold, the head hot, besides a faintness 
came on and (as he was in a company) he 
had to be brought home. This state was 
only temporary; after some days he felt 
pretty well again, but had some more or 
less heavy relapses. About a fortnight 
ago I found him weak and feeble, but on 
the whole recovering. The following day 
he suffered from a severe headache, which 
was relieved by heavy bleeding of the 
nose, after which it became better again. 
About eight days ago it was reported in 
the town that Mendelssohn had died. | 
went at once to his house and found him 
pretty well and looking far better than 
before. It had been a groundless report. 
Since last Sunday he has become worse 
again, the congestions of blood caused 
much anxiety to the physicians, and this 
evening somebody brought us the news 
that he was in a very serious condition,— 
which, on an inquiry, at his house, was 
proved to be true. This kind of illness 
makes one fear the worst. Dr. Clarus 
said already on Sunday, that an ecchimo- 
sis to the brain was to be feared. If Men- 
delssohn should be taken from us so 
young (he is 37 years of age) like Raphael 
and Mozart—it would be too sad. I now 
very easily lose hope, if somebody becomes 
Ee 


The 4th, early, half past seven. 


I was just now in Mendelssohn's house 
-—he had a very restless night, and is still 
in great danger of his life. That was 
written by Schleinitz on a small piece of 
paper on the door. I have seen nobody, 
except a servant, who was in tears. His 
brother from Berlin is here. I fear for 
the present day. Much good has come 
together in his short life, much fame and 
domestic happiness, and well deserved ; 
but it is painful to think of the wife and 
children, if he should be taken from them. 
Nothing causes mankind to be necessary 











in the world but love, so says Werther, 
and that is true; everything goes on, but 
that gap, which is in a family when some- 
one departs this life, cannot be filled up 
again. Thank Heaven that one is obliged 
to live so much in the present, else one 
could not have one happy minute! But 
an extravagant and wild gaiety can only 
be for very young and thoughtless people, 
the others should sometimes represent to 
themselves the misery in the world and 
not quite withdraw from it, and show as 
much charity to their contemporaries as 
possible, and not hesitate in this... .. . 
I go on writing about Mendelssohn and 
must try not to think how hopeless it is 
now with him—also this evening (it is now 
eight o’clock) no better news, he has been 
more quiet to-day, but the physicians do 
not cease to fear for him. Dr. Haertel 
has gone to Berlin, to fetch the physician 
in ordinary to the King, Schoenlein; he is 
expected this evening. Schleinitz is con- 
tinually with Mendelssohn; and he also 
has become in the course of the day more 
discouraged. To-day’s concert is put off. 


The 5th, early. 


Finally I have to close this letter with 
the saddest news—Mendelssohn has de- 
parted this life yesterday evening at nine 
o'clock, quietly and peacefully, after 
having laid the whole day without show- 
ing any animation, but probably without 
pain. The poor wife and children! The 
Berlin physician arrived in time, but alto- 
gether it seems that in the present case 
there was not much for a medical man to 
do, as the illness showed at once that it 
was a fatal one. When on Sunday, the 
10th of October, he perused with Mrs. 
Frege in her house the: “ Elijah,” he had 
the first attack. Benedict, who was here, 
brought me the news on Monday. I my- 
self was unwell and could not see Men- 
delssohn before Wednesday, and then 
found him sitting on the sofa, but kind, as 
he was always to me, speaking readily 
and listening; the next day he felt worse 
again when I saw him, later on he was 
recovering, but mentally rather depressed 
about the present state of affairs in gen- 
eral. The next day he became again 
worse, and since this time perhaps only 
Schleinitz has been with him—I have not 
seen him again. 


What has been added to this letter, was 
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only out wy a diaiien to put in shatbiing 
else, because yesterday was full of fear- 
ful anticipations and trouble. 

Farewell, dear Hauser—greetings. 

Yours, 
M. H. 
LEIPZIG, December 2nd, 1847. 

DEAR HAUSER,—With this I send you 
the account of the ceremony in honour of 
the death of Mendelssohn. It was a very 
fine and imposing one—somewhat differ- 
ent from only a mere ecclesiastical spec- 
tacle. The funeral procession, which was 
almost endless, started from his house to 
proceed to the Pauliner Church, where the 
coffin was deposited on the catafalque, 
surrounded by candelabrums, hung with 
black, the orchestra place also hung with 
black—500 singers were present and full 
orchestra—then the ceremony took place 
according to the enclosed programme. The 
chorus “Happy and _ Blessed” from 
“Paulus” after the speech was most im- 
pressive—the address, held by the re 
formed Pastor Howard, we, namely, our 
family, considered very good—many of 
the Leipzig people haute volée were not 
contented with it—I do not know for what 
reason; they protest against everything 
one may do; it does not please them. If 
he should have mentioned the “Songs 
without Words,” or Mendelssohn’s capa- 
city as a pianist, or what else—I cannot 
say. Howard is a friend of Mendels- 
sohn’s family and loved him devotedly— 
others are also friends and loved him; 
every one also can speak, that is no art, 
which one must have learned like painting 
or piano-playing, theological knowledge 
was also not in question: so everybody 
can imagine himself put instead of 
Howard on that place, to speak at Men- 
delssohn’s coffin. Now someone may ask 
himself or tell us, what he would have 
spoken on that occasion. But about this 
one does not hear, only that they are not 
contented. I must say, that I found and 
find the funeral address very good, and 
would not have wished for another on this 
occasion—more especially, as Howard is 
altogether a very talented and agreeable 
man. 

This rests since eight days, there came 
so much between of every day’s duty, that 
it would not goon. The King of Saxony 


has sent an autograph letter to Mrs. Men- 











delssohn, he has been deeply grieved at 
the news. Now he is in town and will 
hear to-morrow in a concert the “ Wal- 
purgisnacht.” 

Yours, 


M. H. 


So far the above. As I have already 
mentioned, many people take the liberty 
to find fault with Mendelssohn’s composi- 
tions, and think to be allowed to call them 
old-fashioned—of course such expressions 
are somewhat a matter of fashion,—but 
to prove the untenableness of such re- 
marks, it only wants to refer to one com- 
position of Mendelssohn, which, like all 
his other works, contains an indestructible 
vigour of youth, and as often as it has 
been played and heard, seems always new 
—the great master’s Concerto for the 
violin. 





PADEREWSKI PROUD IN POVERTY. 


AT one time Paderewski lived in Paris in 
a condition of extreme poverty. But the 
turning point of his career came when a 
foreign Princess engaged him for a private 
performance at a fee of twenty dollars. 

There was a fashionable audience and 
Paderewski played his best. His efforts 
were successful, and the congratulatory 
remarks of some members of the audience 
were crowned by the Princess’s request that 
he should use her carriage to ride home in. 

But though Paderewski was poor he was 
proud. 

“Madam,” he said, 
the door.” 

Seizing an opportunity, he slipped out 
by another door and walked home. 


“my carriage is at 





SAINT-SAENS’S EARLY TRAINING. 

CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, the French com- 
poser, boasts that, like Mozart, he chose 
his relatives with the greatest discretion. 
His mother was an artist, his aunt an ac- 
complished musician. The child showed 
very early an extraordinary susceptibility 
to musical sounds, and he delights to tell 
how, when he was a tot of three or four, 
his great-aunt would get all the clocks in 
the house and set them striking, making 
him tell the differences in the vibrations 
and imitate them with his voice. To this 
early training he attributes much of his 
remarkable memory and faultless ear. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says ‘“‘I find it a 
vide decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Hrr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
ses s a ll the advantages you claim for it.’’ 

Mns .JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘‘ While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
vuter strings are more clear.”’ 





qe 


All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’'S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
A in high positions more mellow, greater 
arrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectus free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent, 
Perfectintone, Artisticin construction 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 





SoLte AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
COLONIES. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 
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FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’'CELLO, BASS, ETC, 

The pr’duction of the Premier Strings 1s the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1L, F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E”’ will bear pulling up to ** A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pio- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets ls. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J.EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 











Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
“ announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





UST PUBLISHED.—Reeves' Catalogue of Music 
and Musical Literature, Ancient and Modern, 
Second-hand and New, on Sale at their Ware- 
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JOSKA SZIGETI, VIOLINIST. 
OUR subject was born at Buda-Pesth in 
Hungary, the land of fiddlers. His father, 
a capable violinist and excellent musician, 
was astonished one day to find his small 
son, aged three, trying to pick out notes 
on his violin, though the tiny fingers had 
not the strength to grasp the instrument. 
However, signs were not wanting that the 
boy possessed an inordinate love for 
music, and at the age of six little Joska 
was initiated into the rudiments of violin 
playing, and received from his father a 
thorough and systematic grounding during 
a period of four years. The ten year old 
boy was then placed under the care of 
the well-known Professor, Jenéd Hubay, 
with whom he remained for two years and 
a half. Among his fellow-students was 
the youthful Franz von Vecsey. Szigeti 
is now about sixteen years of age. His 
remarkable talent and technical skill were 
fully recognised on his first appearance in 
London. So far our contemporary, The 
Musical Standard. Here are a few more 
press extracts: 

“The Times ”; 
Jéska Szigeti is evidently the genuine 
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article, a virtuoso of the violin, fully de- 
veloped in technique. At Bechstein Hall 
yesterday afternoon he played two Con- 
certos, that by Ernst in F sharp minor 
and the Mendelssohn Concerto, as well as 
shorter pieces. In all alike he had com- 
plete command of his instrument, playing 
the difficult and rapid passages of the 
Ernst Concerto with exceptional brilliance. 
The first and last movements of the Men- 
delssohn Concerto he played with a nerve 
and individuality which could not have 
been taught. 

* The Daily Telegraph "’: 

The latest of the newcomers is 
Joska Szigeti, a Hungarian pupil (like 
Vecsey), of Hubay, in Buda-Pesth, who 
made his first bow to the British public in 
Bechstein Hall yesterday afternoon .. . 
Energy, straightforwardness, unaffected- 
ness—these seem to be among Szigeti’s 
characteristics. His performance has feel- 
ing, and to his credit he seems more 
anxious to express than to show off the 
brilliance of his technique, and his tone 
is good. 

‘** The Tribune ”’: 

Joska Szigeti, the delicate-looking 
youth with mobile, intelligent features, 
who played yesterday one of Enrnst’s 
most difficult pieces of display and Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto, is a* remark- 
able executant. The feeling shown by 
the youth corresponds to the tale shown 
by the features; it is very refined and at 
the same time animated. The suggestion 
of brilliance required by Ernst’s fireworks, 
the spirited rush of Mendelssohn’s first 
movement, and the melodious loveliness 
of the second, were all conveyed to the 
listener by this extremely talented young 
performer. He gives the impression of 
one who will develop into possession of 
the most valuable artistic gifts, being 
already by nature a true artist. But from 
the violinist’s point of view, the wonder 
of Szigeti consists in the work done by 
his marvellous left hand, so agile it is 
and so certain. There is no doubt at all 
as to the abundant promise shown, and 
his début was of the most successful kind. 


‘* The Morning Post”: 

Just a year has passed since this clever 
young Hungarian violinist made his first 
appearance in this country. The recital 





he gave at Bechstein Hall on Saturday 
showed that his powers have suffered no 
falling off in the interval. They have, in 
fact, expanded considerably, showing that 
his ability is no chance precocity, but a 
natural gift which will find freer expres- 
sion with the development of his physical 
powers. The reading he gave of Wieni- 
awski’s Concerto in D was in many 
respects noteworthy for a boy of sixteen, 
for it showed an artistic nature of great 
potentiality. From an executive point it 
was a brilliant achievement, and only 
lacked suavity on its expressive : side. This 
will come with time. Szigeti’s is a nature 
which will develop, and it is as the man 
that he will find himself. A Bach Sonata 
and Hubay’s rather unnecessary “Car- 
men” Fantasia were among the other 
numbers on the violinist’s programme, 
which was received with just appreciation. 
Mr. Charlton Keith accompanied with per- 
fect unanimity, and piano solos were given 
by Mme. Fischer Sobell. 





THE HAND OF FATE IN MY CAREER. 
By Jan Kubelik, 


(Musical America). 

INTO my life thus far has been crowded, 
I think, far more than falls to the average 
man in his first twenty-seven years. Most 
of this experience, much of it strange and 
wonderful from the standpoint of the 
boys among whom my childhood was 
spent, has come to me in the past nine 
years or since my graduation from the 
Prague Conservatory. 

At that time I was penniless and un- 
known; since then I have played before 
thousands of people in every part of 
Europe, America and Australia; have 
been honoured by crowned heads, and 
have become the husband of the most 
beautiful woman in the world, the father 
of four daughters—the first two of them 
twins—and the owner of Bychor Castle. 

It is all like a dream to me. When I 
remember the modest little cottage in 
which I was born at Michle, near Prague, 
and the small market garden in which my 
father worked early and late to provide a 
living for his family, and the struggle he 
made to educate his children properly and 
when I think of the rude violin made by 
my father out of cigar boxes and upon 
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which he gave me my first and most 
valued music lessons; and then look upon 
the magnificence surrounding me and hear 
the plaudits of the multitude when | play, 
I wonder if I am not in a trance that will 
pass and leave me struggling with vain 
ambition on the Michle door step. 

Music, it may be imagined, early 
became a passion with me. In truth | can- 
not recall the time when it was not so. At 
first I went to an ordinary school. I did 
not love my other lessons as I did music, 
but my teachers were satisfied and I took 
prizes. For the lessons I always got first 
place, but for good conduct—no, I was 
not first. One day the school director, 
who was also the singing-master, asked 
me to play a violin accompaniment, for, 
although | was but eight years old, people 
had already spoken of me as a “ Wunder- 
kind.” I gave some surprise by playing 
at once the accompaniment for two voices, 
and then the director bade me play a Con- 
certo by de Beriot. When I had finished, 
he made a long speech to the school and 
named me as an example to be followed. 
But my father did not wish me to play to 
audiences as a child, and I only did so 
two or three times. 

Whatever I was studying, the violin 
always helped me. At my school there 
were five classes through which children 
must pass before entering the higher, 
known as the Citizens’ School, but when 
my father introduced me, I was allowed 
to go from the fourth class into the Citi- 
zens. The same favour was shown me at 
the Prague Conservatory, where | was 
admitted at twelve, although the entrance 
age is fourteen. In those days I thought 
the woods and hills around Prague the 
largest in the world. Now they do not 
seem quite so large, but still romantic. 
The little cottage where I was born is 
to-day the centre of the electric light 
station, and the garden from which my 
father drew all his resources is covered 
with a plant that gives light to my neigh- 
bours. Even in my old home, I never had 
any big ambition except to become a 
violinist, and from my seventh year | 
knew I would be one. 

It was in 1892 that I entered the Prague 
Conservatory, and I left there in 1808, 
when I was eighteen years old. I found 
my six years rather monotonous. During 
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the last year, my para was very ill, and 
he died just before the public gave me 
the reward for which he had struggled. 

On my first tour, which began soon 
afterwards, | was nearly killed in a rail- 
way collision. Beyond this averted acci- 
dent I was encouraged in every way. | 
felt constantly driven forward. I have 
never looked back. Sometimes | have 
been very dissatisfied with myself, but 
never with my audiences, who have been 
most kind and sympathetic. At the 
moment it seems to me that I have never 
been particularly impressed by the music 
of any one great master more than 
another. I explore and love them all. 
When very young, I liked modern music 
best, but now it is different, and every day 
| sway more toward classic music. It 
seems to come from heaven, and is truer, 
while the modern, if not of earth, is close 
to earthly things. It is more human. 

I have been fortunate in meeting so 
many famous people; and of all the 
honours tendered me none has impressed 
me so strongly as my reception by the late 
Pope Leo XIII. That was in March, 
1901, and instead of the Throne Room, | 
was allowed to await his coming in His 
Holiness’ private apartments. As the tall, 
slight figure clad in white entered, his 
brilliant dark eyes softened, and, taking 
my hand, he embraced me. He called me 
by my first name, and said “ Jan, my dear 
Jan, I know you.” 

He spoke in Italian, in a high and 
seemingly far-away voice, and continued, 
“Cardinal Vaszary asked for the Knight 
Commandership of the Order of St. 
Gregory for you, but it seemed to me you 
were too young to merit such a distinction 
and I put him off, but he says though 
young in years, you are in art a master, 
so I resolved to grant you this great 
decoration, with my best wishes for your 
continuation in the career you have 
started, to the honour of your country 
and your distinguished art.” 

On finding that I had not brought my 
violin, he added: “What a pity I cannot 
hear you! It would have been such a 
pleasure to me. Cardinal Parrochi, who 
heard Paganini, has been telling me how 
wonderful you are.” In closing the in- 
terview, he gave me two rosaries inclosed 
in silver egg-cases and, according me his 
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blessing, said: “One for you and one for 
your mother, whom they say you so love.” 

Although I have been induced to say so 
much about myself, my favourite topic of 
conservation is my wife, whom I first met 
at a concert at Debreczin, in Hungary. 
Then her father, who is now visiting me, 
asked me to visit him, with results too 
happy for me to describe. In the news- 
papers I have at different times read that 
| have married an elderly countess, plain 
of face and gauche of mien. The truth is 
that my wife is a very beautiful Hun- 
garian girl, considerably younger than 
myself, and I am no patriarch. She 
is fond of telling a story of once having 
consulted Planchette as to her future 
husband and the little palette indicated 
that she would marry a king. She believes 
in the correctness of this prophecy. 

I can, however, instance a more success- 
ful attempt to foretell the future. In 
1902, when I was crossing from Ireland to 
England, Mrs. McCord, one of the party, 
read my future. I had not then met my 
present wife, but she prophesied that I 
would be married within a year, and that 
the first addition to my family would be 
a double event. The twins are as happy 
a realization as is their mother, whose 
name, Marianne, has been diwided 
between them, one being Mary and the 
other Anne. Of course, we have friends 
who always see the babies’ hands curved 
to hold the bow or finger the violin; but I 
think seriously myself that the Bohemian 
love of music is born in them, and when I 
play I can see their baby faces grow grave 
in appreciation, and | feel it is then they 
think most of me. There is a saying 
among my people that where the father is 
a fool the children are clever, and my 
little girls seem very clever to me. 

Our home is at Bychor Castle, near 
Kolin, in Bohemia, and when I recall it, | 
ponder on Fate’s vagaries. Within the 
pleasure grounds are gardens ten times as 
large as the little vegetable patch at 
Michle from which my father won the 
maintenance for his wife and family. My 
flower and vegetable beds of to-day yield 
me no revenue, but for their maintenance 
demand a yearly sum which my dead 
father would have deemed a satisfying 


income. JAN KUBELIK. 


| 








LOUIS LOMBARDI’S NEW OPERA 
* ERRISINOLA.” 


LuIGI ILLICA, the well-known librettist, 
was Mr. Lombardi’s collaborator, and at 
the close of the performance declared that 
he was highly pleased with the generous 
reception given to what he considered one 
of his best efforts. 

Mr. Lombardi directed the orchestra in 
a masterly manner, and the opera, con- 
sisting of two acts and three tableaux, 
was given with naturalness, vividness and 
charm, and Mr. Lombardi was the recipi- 
ent of hearty congratulations. 

Lugano, Switzerland, Sep. 11—The 
recent presentation of Louis Lombardi’s 
new opera “Errisinola” in the theatre of 
his own palace, the Castle Trevano, was a 
brilliant event socially and artistically 
and realized the dream of a once obscure 
music teacher of Utica, N.Y. There were 
present many social and vocal lights, who 
were almost as prominent in the audience 
as on the stage. 

Mlle. Yvonne de Treville, a young 
American prima donna, shone in an ideal 
interpretation of the chief part in a way 
that fully satisfied both authors and the 
public. Walter Wheately, the American 
tenor, also made a great hit. The 
choruses, ballet, stage setting and man- 
agement were from the Scala. 

That Mr. Lombardi may make a 
financial as well as an artistic success of 
his opera is evinced by the fact that 
already more than twenty prominent 
European opera houses have asked for the 
right to produce “Errisinola.” Among 
American managers who have manifested 
an interest in the opera is Henry W. 
Savage, who is an old friend of the com- 
poser. 

The story of Lombardi’s own life, his 
rise to riches to be counted in millions, is 
as dramatic as anything that could be 
concocted in modern romance. 

Twenty years ago he had a small “con- 
servatory of music” in Utica, N.Y. He 
was an indefatigable worker and was 
moderately successful. He played his 


violin, dreamed his dreams, wrote some 
essays and saved a little money. Physi- 
cally he is almost a Liliputian, with a big 
brain and a big bundle of nerves—and a 
consequent large degree of temperament. 
But all the time he was in Utica he 
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thought of conquering wider fields. So 
at length he came to New York. 

“What are you going to do here,” 
asked a curious friend. 

“T am going to speculate,” said Mr. 
Lombardi. “I am going into Wall Street. 
Don’t start. Others have made money 
there. Why not I? I have studied the 
science of finance deeply. 1 know its 
gamut as well as that of music. I have 
scraped my fiddle strings and have saved 
$3,000. I am going to try. Suppose I 
should lose—well, I will not blow my 
brains out, for I’m going to live even 
though I have to dig ditches.” 

From the sight of his musical brethren 
Mr. Lombardi then disappeared, and it 
was sixteen years later that he told the 
sequel of his attack on Wall Street to a 
friend in Italy. That friend was driving 
down the Paradise Road, and through the 
arcaded street of Lugano, on the Swiss 
border, when the driver pointed to a great 
white castle high on the slopes, overlook- 
ing the magnificent lake. 

“That belongs to a countryman of 
yours,” he said, and the traveller, finding 
that he was gazing on the home of “ Mon- 
sieur” Lombardi, promptly called. 

A few minutes later he and his host 
were seated sipping coffee in Lombardi’s 
Roman Altrium, among its sixty-two 
marble columns and six hundred crystal 
colonnettes. And to the question of how 
he had done it Mr. Lombardi responded 
simply, “ With brains and determination.” 

“When I left you that day when I 
startled you by becoming one of the 
lambs for Wall Street shearers,” he con- 
tinued, “I took a hallroom in a boarding 
house. I saw no one and lost my money 
rapidly. But all at once I began to make 
$20,000 a day. Think of it—I, Louis 
Lombardi, making $20,000 a day ?—I— 
‘the little music teacher.” I tell you, it 
was a fearful joy—why, I almost went 
mad ! 

“At a fortunate moment I met Tom 
Allen, president of the Iron Mountain 
route, and his tips gave me _ millions. 
Finally he gave me his daughter. 

“On our wedding trip we saw this 
superb castle, made by that genius Botta, 
architect for the Czar Alexander. It was 
for sale, and here I live. 








“T am still loyal to America and 
believe in Roosevelt. We have seven 
children.” 





THE SECRET OF JOACHIM’S PLAYING. 


JOACHIM’sS biographer, Herr Andreas 
Moser, has phrased the secret of his won- 
derful playing in the words, “He is the 
first man who has played the violin, not 
for its own sake, but in the service of an 
ideal.” This is certainly the truth, ob- 
serves the London 7imes, for there never 
was a simpler or more modest nature in 
the world. There may have been other 
players with as high an ideal as his, but 
none has united it with such unerring 
genius of interpretation. Joachim’s per- 
formance of the violin works of Sebastian 
Bach, music which was formerly deemed 
quite impossible of execution, was a thing 
never to be forgotten, so deep was the in- 
sight, so thorough the sympathy, and so 
reverent the handling of the music. In 
Mozart’s concerted music the quartet 
headed by Joachim attained an unrivalled 
position, and conveyed the idea, as no 
other body of players has managed to do, 
of youthful exuberance, while no touch 
of exaggeration could be laid to their 
charge. As interpreters of Beethoven, the 
players long ago gained the power of 
shedding new light upon the difficulties 
of the last quartets, and even of per- 
suading their hearers that these difficul- 
ties did not exist. Joachim also, it has 
rightly been said, did more for the fame 
of Brahms in England than any one else, 


by bringing forward his concerted chamber 


music and by playing his violin concerto ; 
and there is a sad appropriateness in the 
fact that Joachim’s last appearances in 
this country should have been in the bril- 
liantly successful series of last autumn’s 
concerts at which the entire chamber works 
of his great friend were performed. 

As a composer, Joachim did but little 
in his later years, and the works of his 
earlier life have not attained the success 
which, in the opinion of many, they de- 
serve. They undoubtedly have a certain 
austerity of character which does not ap- 
peal to every hearer, but they are full of 
beauty of a grave and dignified kind ; and 
in such things as his “Hungarian Con- 
certo” for his own instrument, the utmost 
degree of difficulty is combined with great 
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charm of melodic treatment. The “ he 
mance” in B flat for violin and the Varia- 
tions for violin and orchestra are among 
his finest things, and the noble Overture 
in memory of Kleist, as well as the Scena 
for mezzo-soprano from Schiller’s “ Deme- 
trius,’ show a wonderful degree of skill 
in orchestration as well as originality of 
thought. But it is hard for a man who is 
supreme in one direction to establish great- 
ness in another, and a comparative indif- 
ference to Joachim’s compositions may be 
pardoned to a generation that has so long 
been under the spell of the interpretative 
genius of one who spent a long and hon- 
ourable career playing the greatest music 
in the greatest way. 





BRIDGING VIOLINS. 

(‘' The Etude.’ ) 
THE violin maker knows little or nothing 
of violin bridging. The concert _per- 
former knows how he wants his bridge 
and is usually very dogmatic about it; but 
the teacher of the instrument is often 
called upon to solve the individual 
problems his pupils present, by slight 
alterations in the bridge. To him these 
few suggestions from my experience may 
be of value. 

First, the bridge should be thinned < on 
the string side at the top, so that the least 
possible contact of string and wood 1s 
obtained. Otherwise the tone of the string 
will sound dull. The wood should also 
be cut away slightly from the face of the 
bridge toward the tailpiece, so that the 
node of rest will be as sharp and rectangu- 
lar as possible. These two precautions, if 
taken, will permit the string’s best tone, 
though modifications of this type of 
bridge-notch are required by violins of 
strongly individual timbre. 

The second point to be considered 
the position of the notches. This is de- 
termined by the size and length of the 
student’s fingers. A full-sized violin can 
often be used by a child of eight or ten if 
the notches upon the bridge are changed a 
little, and to have the large instrument 
under the pupil’s chin as soon as possible 
is a great factor in ultimate success. 

A thick, short and well-rounded finger, 
with nails cut well up, demands that the 
A be slightly higher, and the G somewhat 
lower than the other strings. This enables 
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the fingers to descend perpendicularly 
upon the strings despite their relative 
shortness. On the other hand, a thin fin- 
ger-tip requires the D to be the highest 
string upon the bridge and the notches to 
be close together. This engenders a strong, 
perpendicular touch which leads to the 
formation of fleshy cushions where the 
fingers have contact with the strings. 

For concert work, some artists prefer 
the G notch farther from the D than is 
customary, while others notch the E but 
three-fourths the usual distance from the 
A. The shape of the palm and the fingers, 
and the length of the right arm, determine 
the matter individually, the object being 
to secure the greatest freedom in finger 
and bow-play. 

Lastly, the distance the strings should 
lie above the finger board depends upon 
the strength (or age) of the pupil, and the 
position he is studying. Young children 
rarely have the requisite strength to press 
the string down the usual distance, and 
are consequently greatly fatigued by their 
practice. The distance should increase as 
the pupil learns the higher positions and 
gains the required force necessary to the 
purer tone effects——THORINGTON CHASE. 





VIOLINS OF ANCIENT DATE. 


A Talk on Finds of the Make of Duiffo- 
prugca’, Stradivarius, Guarnerius 
and the like. 


No,”’ said the violin expert, Victor Flechter, ‘‘T 
did not expect he would. He writes me of a 
Mexican trip to a remote town on the Sierras, 
where was the Gaspard Duiffoprugear. How 
that violin drifted from the Tyrol to Spain and 
from Spain to Mexico no one knows. It belongs 
to an o'd priest who used it to teach Indians to 
sing. Just think of a violin that Palestrina 
may have handled being put to such base uses. 
I don’t know how much money Brown offered 
the old priest for it, but that priest, strangely 
enough, knew all about the violin. Said he to 
Brown: ‘If you will build up this church for 
me and change your religion this violin shall be 
yours.’ Now Brown is rich enough to build up 
a village church, and, honestly, I think he would 
have done that. But as to apostasy- that was 
out of the question.’’ 

‘Did he handle the violin?’ asked the 
amateur. 

‘Oh! yes. It is a marvellous instrument, and 
untouched, with the original short neck and a 
beautiful carved bead for a scroll, and the 
loveliest we of a St. Mark on the back. The 
violin is lemon coloured and with plenty of var- 
nish left on it. He writes | me three pages of 
description about its looks.’ 

‘* And the sound ?’’ 

‘Poor. Thin, of course. It was brutually 
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strung. Brown never travels without good 
strings and knows how to adjust things, so he 
restrung the violin for the old fellow and it was 
improved so much that the padre kissed Brown. 
I fancy Brown had some idea that as the priest 
was old and feeble, when the padre died the 
Duiffoprugear might pass into his hands, but he 
was mistaken. The good father told him that 
when he should leave this world the violin was 
to be left to the church.’’ 

‘* And where is it in Mexico?’’ asked the ama- 
teur artlessly. 

‘* Fiddle faddle! where? Do you think Brown 
will ever give that away? He is too wise for 
that. We all forgive, as do the members of the 
Grolier Club, that Spanish enthusiast who com- 
mitted murder in order to obtain the unique 
copy of a lost book. That Mexican priest’s 
days might be numbered if the place where he 
held his cure were published. Brown is clever 
and bides his time. The wheels of the dead are 
of little account to the living.’’ 

‘Anything new in the way of discoveries ?’’ 

‘Nothing. You know that Giottos, Veron- 
eses, Rafaels, Titians, da Vincis are always to 
be found at New York auction rooms, and in 
similarly convenient places violins by all the 
illustrious makers are to be had. The pawn- 
broken myth, of the priceless, peerless instru- 
ment, ticketed ‘$5,’ bow included, bought for 
that price, and worth thousands, still embel- 
lishes the pages of the newspapers with the name 
of the clever man who secured it. I have made 
many useless trips to strange places, always 
within New York, to garrets, to lager beer 
cellars, to drawing rooms, and have offended an 
endless lot of people, professional or otherwise, 
by telling them that their violins were not as 
represented. Mine has been a thankless task, 
for once a man is crazy over the merits of his 
violin, he is like Bottom in the play. It is a 
sorrenanoncigie which no amount of argument will 
overcome. I don’t argue. What is the use?’’ 

‘But some of these violins were good ?”’ 

‘*Certainly. I have heard some instruments 
giving out tones which delighted me—just as 
good as those made by the early Italian makers 
only they were not Cremonese or Tyrolese. If 
these violins were just as capable of producing 
fine sound as those made by the old masters, 
what then? That is what the public asks about 
and never can understand. Well, a Harper’s 
last publication is more legible than the first 
work of a Caxton, and a Harper’ s book may be 
worth say $2 and a Caxton $2,000. Men search 
for earliest types of things because they are 
sometimes rare but not necessarily beautiful. A 
violin that has lived 300 years and escapes all 
accidents becomes a remarkable thing. Think 
of floods, fires, and that frail thing, a box of 
thin wood! The probabilities of chances still 
hold their sway. A violin has lived on for three 
centuries through miraculous intervention, but 
its time has come. The owner of the violin, 
with his instrument, is in the cars. There is : 
smash-up. It is only the baggage car, but ¢ 
Magini has been ground into fragments. 
could ery over it,’’? and here the expert did seem 
distressed. 

** And what is it?’’ asked the amateur. 

‘News that two of the most famous violins in 
the world, through carelessness or ignorance or 
accident, have gone to ruin. Poor, poor 
things?” 

“Ts it annihilation ?”’ inquired the amateur. 
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“No; they were saved just at the last 
moment, when dissolution was near. There was 
a flicker of life left in them. There are hopes of 

restoration. It will be a long, an arduous 
undertaking. They are now here in the United 
States, sent from abroad, and in the hands of 
the most skilful man in the world. Their 
downed-out and mangled bodies he now has. 
All he hopes is that he can put their bones 
together and maybe still throw a soul into them, 
He will attempt a resurrection. Those two 
violins were of the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and of a rarissime maker.”’ 

‘But rare instruments do turn up. Here is 
the photograph of a viol de gamba found in 
Canada this summer by a gentleman from Chi- 
cago. He paid $2 for it.’’ 

But the expert was not interested. ‘‘ We have 
no use for a viol de gamba to-day. Let me tell 
you what I am Ghishieen about—the phonograph, 
as it will be tthe sor one of these days. Say 
Hart, of London, has a Steiner or a Guarnerius 
for sale and somebody here wants to buy it. <A 
dealer has been so far only able to show what it 
looked like. Tone, quality escape description. 
What he will have to do now will be to have his 
violin record its own sound upon the phono- 
graph. He sends you by mail the phonographic 
cylinder. You grind it off on a machine, and 
there you are. We shall then be able to com- 
pare tones, and there will come a better appreci- 
ation of what is musical colouring. It will be 
like a cook who manufactures a certain dish and 
who sends you by mail a taste of his peculiar 
plat.”’ 

‘Tf sounds can be materialized, why not 
flavours? How I should like to have heard 
Nicolo Paganini, even phonographically. It is 
so good to believe that nothing now is likely to 
be lost. How lucky will be those who come after 
us. Preserving the good, discarding the bad, 
the future is full of hope. Am I right in stat- 
ing that a very perfect Stradivarius has come 
to New York?”’ 

‘Neither more nor less. <A superb instru- 
ment. It comes with the indorsement of Hart, 
of London, Lembach, of Vienna, and Weichold, 
of Dresden. I have seen it, handled it, and it 
is quite perfect. Nor crack nor split is there in 
it. Its preservation is absolute. It is of a 
lovely red and has plenty of varnish. It is the 
good, big, grand model, without any eccen- 
tricities, and when Antonius Stradivarius set 
about making a violin he made it as beautiful as 
did the artist who cut the Venus of Milo. Every 
curve follows the lines of grace. He teok his 
time at it and sought perfection, and found it 
Stradivarius in his prime, for his life was a long 
one, was the ideal violin maker. He did fall off 
when he was old, but this violin shows Stradi- 
varius at his maturity. We never may expect 
to see anything better. This violin bears the 
date of 1710. Anthony was over sixty then, but 
a qviet, sober life had not affected his skill, 
Later on it is probab'e -for he lived to over 
ninety that his workmen took the old man’s 
violins in hand, and the instruments were not 
quite as good. The violin I talk about was used 
for many years by Miska Hauser, a Viennese 
violinist and composer of distinction, who, 
dying last year, bequeathed his precious instru- 
ment to Mr. Isidor Hauser of New York. The 
tone of this violin is excellent, and this Hauser 
instrument ranks now among the really few 
zreat violins which are to be found in the United 
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States. The Stradivarius traits strike you at 
once. It has distinction of form. It follows the 
canons of excellence and shape and finish which 
accord with the production of a perfect sound. 
In some respects it is a finer instrument than 
the three or four Stradivariuses we have in the 
United States. I think there may be a half 
dozen true, undoubted Strads in our Republic. 
There are other instruments, so-called Strads, 
which mount up to the thousands, There was 
a fashion for Stradivarius abroad some years 
ago, which declined for awhile, but it has 
assumed its former proportions of late. It was 
not a craze, but founded on proper discrimina- 
tion, for apart from excellence of tone a Stradi- 
varius is the handsomest of all old instruments. 
There is a feeling, vou might call it that of the 
impressionist, in regard to ta eg | am too 
catholic in my tastes to divide my affections. 
Now, there is Gaspar di Salo. What boldness 
was his! Stradivarius never was in a hurry. 
When his noontide meal was ready he slipped off 
his apron, washed his hands, took his glue off 
the boil, and went methodically to dinner. He 
might have been making an S hole, and he 
stopped like the clerk who would not cross a t 
when twelve o’clock struck. With Gaspar it 
was different. He was always in a hurry. He 
knocked off his violins against time. If he had 
his gauge in the S hole, dinner in Brescia might 
wait. He took a hammer and beat on his pur- 
fling. But what a genius he had! He was the 
Michael Angelo of fiddle makers. When he 
wanted to he made precious fine work in wood, 
and he was as dexterous as a Benvenuto Cellini, 
but he did not always care to be nice. Maybe 
he wanted money badly. His violins sometimes 
made one think he was often in trouble, and fre- 
quently while one S hole is all right the other 
one is all wrong, but the sound get there all the 
same. And that old colouring of his, what a 
physiognomy of its own it has! But to return 
to this Hauser violin. A couple of hours passed 
in its company have assured me that life 1s still 
worth living. To think that $20 would have 
bought a violin in the old time, and that to-day 
a Stradivarius is worth many thousands! They 
do say a Stradivarius ’cello is coming here, but 
I doubt it. 

“Yes, money is a great magnet. Oh, see 

here T made a find in a Guarnerius the cther 
day ff Joseph was anything at all he was 
pious. Many of those old makers put the sign 
of the cross in their violins. [ft was a kind of 
acred dedication. They never could — tell 
whether their fiddles were to play pavans, 
almaines, corantos, passamezzos, or masses and 
canticles, Guarnerius, no matter how stormy 
was his vouth, was religious in his later days, as 
was Steiner. Guarnerius was often in a hurry, 
but this is not a label, but a kind of sacred iti- 
vocation, which | found stuck around the neck 
block of a Guarnerius. Joseph Guarnerius was 
not satisfied with fastening the paper to the 
wood, but he drove a wooden peg through it. 
The shred of paper was too long, and the ends 
of it he neatly tucked into the crevices of the 
wood. | took it off carefully, and here it is. 
The break between the ‘vir’ and ‘inaria’ was 
where the wooden peg interfered with the con- 
tinuity. * Virgo’ was printed.’ 

The amateur looked at a dingy shred of paper, 
something like that used to-dav to wrap around 
those sugar things children call ** secrets,’? and 
he copied. the old writing. It ran as follows ; 
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‘‘In Conscriptione tua vir inaria Tmmacu- 
lata fuisti, 

Ora pro Nobis Patrem cujus Filium Jesum de 
Spit. poperisti.””.New York Times. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Manchester, 8th October: No new work was 
included in Mr, Richardson’s programme for 
last night. At the same time, if we lacked. the 
excitement of a premiere we were spared the 
unpleasantness of having to listen to anything 
hackneyed or distasteful. All the three big 
sonatas Mr. Richardson played last night had 
been heard in Manchester before; as they are, 
however, works of real artistic value their re- 
appearance is our gain. Indeed, both the Busoni 
Suite and the Dohnanyi Sonata had greater 
charm yesterday than when they were first intro- 
duced to us; but they attracted for very differ- 
ent reasons. In spite of many masterly strokes, 
of many passages where ‘‘every-day’’ desires 
are most ably utilised, of charming melodies and 
dainty rhythms, there is something that does 
not satisfy in the Busoni work. Perhaps it is 
the restlessness felt by the composer desirous of 
discovering something so new that it is abso- 
lutely unlike anything else; or is it, perhaps, 
that we have not heard enough of his music to 
understand the more remote and more intimate 
charms of his art? With Mr. Dohnanyi’s 
Sonata, on the contrary, what difficulties a first 
hearing could not clear have vanished altogether 
on a second ; his melodies have become more cap- 
tivating, his skill seems greater. Like many 
another composer of the younger generation, 
although fully in sympathy with the classical 
model he cannot plan his slow movements on 
the model of Beethoven ; he prefers a short slow 
movement, not much longer, in fact, than some 
of those introductory movements the use of 
which no one understood like Beethoven. This 
may be a fault, since it upsets the balance of 
the general scheme. But since it pleases there 
is no reason why we should raise objections. 
The plan of a sonata is accepted only because 
it is supposed to please more than any other. 
Mr. Richardson played also some delightful 
little pieces: by Dietrich and Glazounow. ven 
the usual ‘‘Spinning Wheel”? had the advan- 
tage of having been written by a composer 
totally unknown here, not by Messrs. Popper or 
Davidoff. 

Miss Henrica Jones was unable to appear, 
owing to a cold, and her place was taken by Miss 
Jessie Barlow, who gave a_ selection from 
Handel’s ‘‘Semele’’ and another song. Miss 
Edith Webster took the pianoforte part of the 
sonatas, and accompanied both the vocalist and 
Mr. Richardson’s solo pieces. Her tasteful and 
delicate playing gave great pleasure. —Man- 
chester Guardian. 





Some amusing anecdotes of Hans Richter are 
related in the London Telegraph. Quite re- 
cently, while rehearsing a Mozart symphony, in 
which the first violins have a number of delicate 
trills and turns to perform, these were played 
evidently too heavily for Richter, who said: 

‘Please, gentlemen, pianissimo! Queen Mab 
not suffragettes,”’ 
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“be plageds by J: KKEczynsai, translated -by Miss N.Janoras, nnd edited by SuTHmre. 
‘LAND ‘EDW. 4 


are LAD ands, with Portrait, Facsizile, étc., cr. 8v0, cloth, 5s. : 
Music 2nd Musicians; Essays and Criticisms, by Ropert Schumann, translated, edited, 
' anc annotated by F.Ri Rirrer, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed trom a 
., Crayon by Bendemaan, First Series, thick cr. 8yo, cloth, 88. 6d. Fourth Edition, 
Ditt Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, Second Edition. ¢ 


Waz.ier—Beethoven; by Ricaarp Wacner, with a Supplement from the» Philosophical | 


~.- << Works of Arthur Schopeniyauer, translated by E, DaNnreuTuER, second edition, cr. 
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Becond Bdivion., 


| Becond Bate “Just Published, == Grom Bo, cloth, as. dd. 
wey Cx, 4vo,, bevelled olotty 5): INFORMATION © « 
ON CON DUCTI NG: PLavers, OWNERS, DEALERS AND MaKEYs oF 
"A Preatise-on Style t:the BOW-INSTRUMENTS, 
” Excectition of Olassioal Music " ALSO FoR STRING Manovacturexs, 


By RICHARD WA GNER Taken from Prvsontl Baperience, Studies & Observations 
; Ce ; _ With Dilvstrations of aStainer and 1 Guarneriue Violin, 


EDWARD. DANNREULARR, ° By WILLIAM HEPWORT Hy 


w, RREVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD WC. 
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W.REEVES, 33, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W,0. 
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j ADVERTISEMENT LEE VIOLIN TIMES. NOVEMBER, 1907. 


— a - +--+ - rt ee ee a 


sil dali A SHRINES OF 

FOUR POPULAR CONCERTS 
Will be given in CHELSEA TOWN HALL 

By Messrs. EH. POLONASKI and ADDISON PRICE. 


FIRST CONCE 7 Thursde lay: -ANover ber 7, at 8 o'clock. 











R. bk, POLONASKI, Violin scaLisTs—-MiSS LILLIAN BURNFELL, Soprano. 
in. P. SOUTH WORTH, ’Celio. MR. GWILYM RICHARDS, Tenor. 
MR. ADDISON PRriCB, Piancforte. Accompanrst—ADDTSON PRICE 
Production of a new Piano Quintet (Op. 15, Ne. 1:) 
SECOND SONCERT, Thursday, December 5, at 8 o'clock. : 
f POLO r 1S Ki, Violin. Vocattsts—MISS E, NORTHCROFT, Soprano. ; 
M WwW. } U TAN VORTH, . MR. FRED BAMFORD, Tenor. 
MR. ADDISON Paict, Piano fe arte. MISSES re oeeag AND EVA BURNELL, Duettests. 
ACCOMPANIST AD ISON PRICR. _Production of new Trio (Op. 14, No. 2.) 
Third Concert, Thursday, February 7, 1908. _ Fourth ¢ Concert, Thursday, March 6, 1908. 
The Lo nd n Institute of M 
1S Oth ss NStLLUtEe O usic. 
The next Examinations for Fellows, Licentiates, Associates 4 
Graduates Trot ermedia ry and —_e Junior Grades will be | 


held in NOVEMBER and DECEMBER 


Wor vacant dates and particulars address— 


THE HON. SECRETARY, LONDON INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
145, HAMLET GARDEN, RAVENSCOURT PARK WwW. 


nie uling Can lida; ZS es please write fov dates and Syllabi us. ‘Representatives wanted. 








Nemes tee 


Candidates prepuving for all Examinations in connection with the 
above and The College of Violinists, Ltd., etc. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


CARY & CQ., 

221, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
ANOTHE ; SMALL CONSIGNMENT OF TESTED VIOLIN STRINGS 
Has arrived trom a celebrated manufactory in Naples and Sampic Sets can be had ‘as long as_ 
the limited supply -asts) consisting of 











» E strings = 6 lengths ) Or sic. '¢ Sample Strings. 
r A 4 vom 2 we for P.O. 1 E= 1 Jength } 
rD wy =2 - 4/- rA= 24, [ at 
CG is4 Ot oe } 1 Daa | 64; each. 
t Ge GS, ! 
Please enclose addressed and stamped envelope. 
The striny - are made of che purest gut and are guaranteed for their purity of tone, durability 


aiid strength. Th ey produce absolutely perfect fifths and bear the special recommendation of 
he Editor of Tux Viouin Timegs. 


Addross : MR. FR, KLEIN, 91, PURSERS CROSS ROAD, FULHAM, S.W 
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Pricisd for the Proprietor by Tht New Taurce Press, 17, Grant Road, Addiscomhe, Chania 
shed by Wm. Reeves 83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 
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VIOLIN SCALES AND ARPEGGI. |} 
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